The Passing of Palmerston
to annex Luxemburg and Belgium. This amazing disclosure seemed a scandal to international morality; it was followed by an undignified squabble between the Foreign Offices of Paris and Berlin, to throw upon each other the exclusive blame for the Benedetti-Bismarck perfidy. Lord Granville at once intervened by pointing out that there was no alternative now but for the French emperor and the Prussian king to set their hands to an agreement engaging both of them, during the war and for twelve months afterwards, not to violate either Belgium or Luxemburg.
Obligations to Belgium thus being fulfilled, our diplomacy took steps for circumscribing the area of the Franco-Prussian struggle. The probability of its extension arose from the bitter rivalry of two Continental diplomatists. In 1866-7, Count Beust had just become Austrian Chancellor and Foreign Minister; he notoriously aimed at retaliating on Bismarck for his late humiliation of his country and of himself. French resentment of English neutrality now became as keen as that of Germany. The cause of France, so it was said in Paris, was the cause of peace. British diplomacy, by removing the possibility of union between the courts of St Petersburg and Berlin, might have at once secured the peace of Europe. Our Foreign Office, however, established an understanding between the Powers that none of them would take part in the struggle themselves or renounce their neutrality without due notice to the others.
In September 1870 the Empire fell. Prussian diplomacy favoured its restoration as a help towards international peace. Downing Street insisted that the native French republic would render peace nego-
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